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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 

Meeting of October 22, 1917 

The American Ethnological Society Inc. met jointly with the Sec- 
tion of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of 
Science at the American Museum of Natural History, October 22, 1917, 
at 8:15 a.m. A symposium on the " Statistical Growth of Children " was 
presented by Professor Franz Boas, Mr. Leslie Spier, and Mr. Louis R. 
Sullivan. Mr. Spier discussed the relation of dentition and stature in 
the growth of boys, as revealed by a series of casts and measurements 
made by Professor Boas on 350 school boys at Utuado, Porto Rico, in 

1915-' 

Mr. Sullivan presented a summary of a study on the "Growth of the 
Nasal Bridge of Children."* 

The discussion was opened by Professor Boas and participated in by 
several of those present. 

The material reported on was that collected by Professor Boas in 
Worcester, Mass. A study of the transverse diameters of cross-sections 
of the nasal bridge showed a gradual decrease from year to year. This 
decrease in the transverse diameters was interpreted as growth in an 
antero-posterior direction. Analysis of the averages brought out the 
following facts which agree with previous studies on growth of other parts 
of the body: 

1. That the girls grow more rapidly from 5 to 14 years. 

2. During this period a girl of any age corresponds best in develop- 

ment with a boy from one to three years older. 

3. After the age of 14 there is very little growth among girls while 

the boys continue to grow until 18 or older. 
Other data on the height and breadth of the nose were introduced to em- 
phasize the above facts. 

Meeting of November 26, 1917 

The American Ethnological Society met Monday, November 26, 
at 8:15 p.m. in the Academy Room, the president in the chair. Dr. 

'^ American Anthropologist, vol. 20, pp. 37-48. 
2 American Anthropologist, vol. 19, pp. 406-409. 
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H. K. Haeberlin presented a paper on SbEtEtda'q, a Shamanistic Per- 
formance of the Puget Sound Salish,' illustrated by specimens. Dr. Leo 
J. Frachtenberg spoke on the Societies of the Quiliute. 

Both papers were discussed by Professor Boas and Dr. Goldenweiser. 

Twenty-eight persons were present. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors, January 22, 1918 

The Board of Directors met in Dr. Goddard's office at the American 
Museijm at 2 o'clock. Present: Dr. Wissler, Dr. Goldenweiser, Dr. 
Boas, Dr. Parsons, Mr. Nelson, with Dr. Goddard in the chair. 

The Treasurer's report was read and accepted, and referred to an 
auditing committee, appointed by the President, consisting of A. L. 
Kroeber and Leslie Spier. 

The Editor gave his report oh publications. He reported that volume 
5 is now completed, as is also volume 7, part i. Volume 7, part 2 is 
entirely in type, 560 pages are being made up. Volume 7 is the Jones 
material, for which the Carnegie Institution will pay ^900. The report 
was accepted. 

The following names were proposed by Dr. Goddard as fellows of the 
Society: Theodoorde Booy, Dr. Leo J, Frachtenberg, Dr. Walter L. Hild- 
burgh. Max Schrabisch, Miss Ann E. Thomas, Miss Martha Warren 
Beckwith; and Douglas C. McMurtrie as a member. Mrs. Parsons pro- 
posed' the name of Mrs. C. H. Sorchan as a member. These nomi- 
nations were unanimously accepted and the names will be recommended 
for action by the Board to the Society. 

As a nominating committee the Board proposed the following: 
President, Clark Wissler; ist Vice President, A. L. Kroeber; 2d Vice 
President, M. H. Saville; Secretary, R. H. Lowie (M. A. Mallory to act 
as Secretary in the absence of Dr. Lowie); Treasurer, Elsie Clews Par- 
sons; Editor, F. Boas; Board of Directors (in addition to the above), P. E 
Goddard, A. A. Goldenweiser, N. C. Nelson. 

The Editor and Treasurer were appointed to prepare a budget to 
present at the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

Meeting of January 28, 1918 

The annual meeting of the Society was held in the Academy room of 
the American Museum on January 28, at 8:15. The meeting was called 
to order by the President, Dr. Goddard. The following members were 

• This paper appears above pp. 249-257. 
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present: F. Boas, P. E. Goddard, C. Wissler, M. Fishberg, A. L. Kroeber, 
E. C. Parsons, L. Spier, L. R. Sullivan, N. C. Nelson, B. T. B. Hyde, 
B. Weitzner, and M. A. Mallory. 

The President called for the report of the Secretary which follows: 

Secretary's Report 
The present membership of the American Ethnological Society, Inc., 
divided into classes, is as follows: 

Life members 14 

Members ; . . . . 12 

Fellows 63 

Anthropological fellows 22 

Total Ill 

The Secretary has a record of 12 subscribers, but this is not a com- 
plete record since the number has been enlarged by our agent, G. E. 
Stechert and Company. This gives a total of 123 as compared with 121 
in January, 1917. The Society has lost one member. Rev. Wm. R. 
Blackie, by the non-payment of dues. 

The Society held the usual number of meetings during the year at 
which the following papers were presented: 

(January) N. C. Nelson, The Southwest Problem. 

(February) Tylor Memorial Meeting in honor of Sir Edward Burnett 
Tylor. Clark Wissler, Tylor and Material Culture. Robert H. Lowie, 
Tylor on Diffusion and Adhesions. A. A. Goldenweiser, The Doctrine 
of Animism. 

(March) Herbert Lang, Dances of the Natives of the Belgian Congo. 
Elsie Clews Parsons, The Office of Governor at Zufii. 

(April) Prof. S. A. Smith of the University of Sydney, The Talgai 
Skull. 

(October) Franz Boas, Leslie Spier, Louis R. Sullivan. Statistical 
Study of the Growth of Children. 

(November) H. K. Haeberlin. SbEtEtda'q, A Shamanistic Per- 
formance of the Puget Sound Salish. 

By direction of the Board of Directors, the Society was affiliated with 
the New York Academy of Sciences. The alternate meetings of the 
Society for some years have been joint sessions with the Section of An- 
thropology and Psychology of the Academy. The present arrangement 
secures for the Society notice of all its meetings in the Bulletin of the 
Academy. Respectfully submitted, 

Marjorie a. Mallory, 

Acting Secretary. 
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The Secretary was instructed to read the Treasurer's report which 
follows : 

Treasurer's Report 

Deposit in Manhattan Savings Institution $2,917.82 

Deposit in Guaranty Trust Company 674.88 

Amount owing Society for dues to Jan. I, 1918 82.00 



Total Assets $3,674.70 

Receipts 

Balance on hand Jan. I, 1917 (Guaranty Trust Co.) $726.30 

Interest from Guaranty Trust Co 15-98 

Balance on hand Jan. I, 1917 (Manhattan Savings Institu- 
tion) 2,734.27 

Transfer from Guaranty to Manhattan Savings 100.00 

Interest from Manhattan Savings Institution 83.55 

From dues collected to Dec. 31, 1917 469.12 



Disbursements 

Printing $ 18.50 

Transfer from Guaranty Trust to Manhattan Savings 100.00 

Memberships in Anthropological Association 83.00 

Publications. 326.52 

Louis Meyer (drawings) 4.00 

Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist, (attendant) 4.50 

Balance : 3. 592. 7° 



Balance $3,592-70 

Unpaid dues 82.00 



\,12<).22 



]., 129.22 



Total Assets $3,674.70 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elsie Clews Parsons, 

Treasurer. 
Examined and found correct, Jan. 25, 1918. 
A. L. Kroeber, 
Leslie Spier, 

Auditing Committee. 

The Secretary was instructed to read the Budget submitted by the 
committee consisting of the Editor and the Treasurer. The budget 
follows : 
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Budget for 191 8, American Ethnological Society 

Estimated Revenue: 

Balance of current funds $1,292.70 

Estimated income ' 568.67 

Contribution from Carnegie Institution for 

vol. VII of Publications 900.00 $2,761.37 

Proposed Expenditures: 

Current expenses $ 440.00 

Publications, vol. v and vol. vii, Parts I and 

II 1,855-00 $2,295.00 

Balance 466.37 $2,761.37 



The Editor of the Society's Publications reported as follows: 
Volume V, Koryak Texts, Waldemar Bogoras is now completed, as is 
also volume vii, part i, Ojibwa Texts, W. Jones. Volume vii, part 2 is 
entirely in type, 560 pages are being made up. The Carnegie Institution 
will pay ?900 toward the expense of this publication. 

The Secretary was instructed to read the nominations of the Board of 
Directors to the Society. It was as follows: 

The Board of Directors of the American Ethnological Society presents 
the following nominations for membership in the Society: 
Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie, 

2929 Broadway, New York City. 
Mrs. C. H. Sorchan, 

267 Madison Ave., New York City. 
For fellowship in the Society: 

Miss Martha Warren Beckwith, 

Furnald Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 
Miss Ann E. Thomas, 

American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. C. 
Dr. Walter L. Hildburgh, 

Algonquin Hotel, New York City. 
Dr. Leo J. Frachtenberg, 

Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Theodoor de Booy, 

125 Lee Ave., Lincoln Park, N. Y. 
Mr. Max Schrabisch, 

171 Fair Street, Faterson, N. J. 
The Society elected the above unanimously. 

25 
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The Secretary next read the report of the nominating committee, 
which was as follows: 

As a nominating committee the Board of Directors propose the fol- 
lowing officers for 1 91 8: 

President, Clark Wissler, 

First Vice-President, A. L. Kroeber, 

Second Vice-President, M. H. Saville, 

Secretary, Robert H. Lowie, 

Treasurer, Elsie Clews Parsons, 

Editor, Franz Boas, 

Board of Directors (in addition to the above), P. E. Goddard, A. A. 
Goldenweiser, N. C. Nelson. 

Following the business session Dr. Clark Wissler presented a paper 
on Cultural Problems of the Southwest. The discussion opened with a , 
brief review of conditions in New Mexico and Arizona in 1600, a resum6 
of past anthropological research in that- region, and a historical sketch of 
the plan and scope of investigations by the American Museum of Natural 
History under a grant from Archer M. Huntington. This was followed 
by an outline of the problems so far developed in the course of the Hunt- 
ington explorations. The center of the historic pueblo culture can be 
definitely located in the upper Rio Grande valley. New Mexico. It has 
been assumed that the many ruins now surrounding the surviving native 
villages were occupied by the ancestors of these same natives. The 
archaeological work of the Huntington Exploration makes clear that these 
ruins were built by people having the same culture as the historic Pueblos, 
whatever may have been their relation by blood. But the most impor- 
tant result attained was the discovery of stratified deposits giving a 
chronological scale for these ruins. In like manner research around 
Zuiii in the Little Colorado drainage gives an analogous chronological 
scale. In addition to these investigations chronological results were 
sought in the prehistoric San Juan drainage. The most pressing problem 
now is to coordinate these three chronological scales so as to form one 
sequence for the Southwest as a whole. As the case now stands, the 
ruins of the San Juan seem to have immediately preceded the earliest 
period of Pueblo activity in the Rio Grande valley. 

The next point considered was the association of the living natives 
with this chronology. The nomadic peoples of the Southwest present 
the greatest problem here. Their language being Athapascan, it is a 
fair assumption that they came from the north. Their culture seems to 
indicate a Plateau origin from which area they may have been pushed 
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out by the Shoshoni. On the other hand, the Pueblos themselves seem 
to have taken their cultural inspiration from the prehistoric San Juan 
and here again we find an antecedent Plateau culture. It is, therefore, 
difficult to say who came into the Southwest first, the Athapascans or 
the Pueblos ; perhaps they were simultaneous arrivals. 

The paper was discussed by Drs. Kroeber, Parsons, and Boas. 

Meeting of February 2Si 1918 

The Society met at the American Museum of Natural History at 
8.15, President Wissler in the chair. 

Mr. N. C. Nelson read a paper on the Archaeology of the Southwest. 
The paper treated the native cultures localized and still surviving in the 
Southwest as one complete whole and began with the assertion that the 
order of development to be assumed from the numerous ruins, etc., must 
be worked out by methods wholly independent of history and tradition. 
The desired end, it was stated, would be accomplished ultimately by 
intensive excavations in all of the chief subcenters like the Mesa Verde, 
Chaco Canyon, and the Rio Grande valley, and by a rigid comparative 
analysis of the data thus obtained. Some of this work has already been 
done, but its completion is a long and expensive undertaking. Meanwhile, 
rather than wait indefinitely for a comparative analysis of all the out- 
standing culture traits, the American Museum expeditions during the 
last two years have been concerned mainly with the analysis of one trait, 
viz., ceramics. This trait was selected because it has universal distri- 
bution, shows the greatest variability and the data for it can be obtained 
in most cases by little or no excavation, requiring nothing more than a 
reasonably thorough reconnaissance. 

Two different analytico-mechanical methods of determining pottery 
sequences were discussed and graphically illustrated. The results as 
obtained in this way to date clearly prove the black-on-white wares as a 
whole to antedate most of the polychrome wares, some of which still 
survive. This fact applied to the vacated and ruined settlements shows 
that the ancient high centers of development like Pueblo Bonito and the 
neighboring villages of the Chaco Canyon were abandoned at a very 
early date, in fact before anything comparable to it had arisen in such 
places as the Rio Grande valley. The probably migratory movements, 
or at any rate the main trend of the cultural streams were indicated and 
discussed in both aspects, historical and geographical. 

The main point to the discussion was that there is a marked corre- 
spondence between the historical development of the main traits — such 
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as architecture, the metate, ceramics, etc. — and their geographical distri- 
bution, the older forms having the widest range. That, in other words, 
the surviving culture complex which we call Pueblo fades away gradually 
as we trace it back through time in just the same way as it fades away or 
becomes modified if we trace it out through space. This was taken to 
mean that the Pueblo culture, so called, was developed in place and that 
in fact it rests on another culture which is not Pueblo in the commonly 
accepted sense of the word. 

The paper was discussed by Prof. Kroeber, Mr. Spier, Dr. Goddard, 
and others. 

Meeting of March 25, 1918 

The Society met with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the New York Academy of Sciences at the American Museum of 
Natural History, President Wissler presiding. Mr. Earl H. Morris pre- 
sented a paper on The Excavation of the Aztec Ruin, New Mexico. 

The first recorded visit of a white man to the Aztec Ruin was that 
of I. Newberry, August 4, 1859. Morgan described the ruin, and gave 
a plan of it, in "Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines," 
published in 1882. Since the latter 8o's, the ruin has been privately 
owned, and protected from vandalism. 

In the spring of 1916, the American Museum acquired the right of 
excavation, and since then its expeditions have spent seven months re- 
moving debris from a portion of the structure. 

The ruin is approximately rectangular, 354 x 286 feet, built about 
a court, with longer axis east and west. The entire area has been cleared 
of vegetation, and a portion of the south wing, all of the east wing, and 
parts of the north wing have been excavated. 

Cobblestones and adobe were used in the construction of the south 
wing. These walls are built above the remains of an older structure. 
The masonry is carelessly done. A section of the east wing constitutes a 
unit which was built some time after the construction of the main building. 
The sandstone is of different quality from that of the adjacent chambers, 
and the floor level is considerably higher, the fill beneath consisting of 
refuse material. The construction is relatively poor. 

The main east wing and the portion of the north wing that has been 
cleared are part of the original plan of construction. Throughout the 
masonry is excellent. 

Much refuse had been dumped into the rooms of the south wing, 
whereas the filling of the unit portion of the east wing was due to the 
decay of the higher portions of the walls. The east wing, excepting two 
burial chambers, had also been used as a dumping place for refuse. 
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There is much evidence of successive decay and rehabilitation. 
Walls that had fallen were rebuilt by the aborigines, and in places walls 
and rooms were constructed upon the mound resulting from the weather- 
ing down of the former structure. 

Although in general the walls were well preserved, there were many 
points of wea.kness and partial failure. In such cases, the loosened 
masonry was removed- and the walls rebuilt so that what remains of the 
Original structure will stand for many years. 

From burial chambers and refuse deposits an excellent collection of 
pottery, textiles, bone and stone implements, beads, and ornaments, were 
collected. 

Three periods may be distinguished in the chronology of the Aztec 
region, based upon architectural and ceramic types. The Aztec ruin 
is characteristic of the most recent of these, and marks the richest de- 
velopment of material culture attained by the ancient peoples of the 
Upper San Juan drainage. The Mesa Verde cliff dwellings, Pueblo 
Bonito, certain ruins of the Zuiii region, of the Little Colorado, and of 
Tularosa valley, were approximately contemporaneous. 

Meeting of April 22, 1918 

The Society met with the New York Academy of Sciences with 
Ernest E. Smith, President of the Academy, in the chair. Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber spoke on Factors Controlling Human Behavior as Illustrated by 
the Natives of the Southwestern United States. The address is pub- 
lished in the May number of the American Museum Journal, 1918. 

Marjorie a. Mallory, 

Acting Secretary 



